3o  THE STRUCTURE OF THE NOVEL
ities who could conceivably travel in a stagecoach, and not even the highwayman is left out. In London he is taught prudence by a pair of sharpers, and the arts of worldly advancement by a member of Parliament. But even this is not enough. The sea must be put under contribution, and Roderick enters the navy. By this time we cannot understand how he contrives to bear up under his sufferings; he has passed through enough to kill off three vigorous heroes; and we only make a sort of formal acknowledgment that he is still alive. All that happens to Roderick, then, could not possibly have happened to one man; but that was not of the slightest importance to Smollett, whose object was to give a picture of as many scenes and characters as possible, and in doing so to paint a broad picture of the life of his time.
The plot of Tom Jones is more probably and more closely constructed, but its object is the same. The central figure in Roderick Random is not very strictly characterised; he is obviously what he sets out to be, a piece of lively but necessary machinery. Tom Jones is a real character; he is the travelling hero, he is Fielding's